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Reviews 

REVIEWS 

Visions and Revisions, by John Cowper Powys. G. Arnold 
Shaw, New York. 

This "book of literary devotions," though by an admirer 
of "the grand style," is wilfully formless, detached, ragged — 
a kind of crazy-quilt in which bits of old brocade or rich 
modern gros-grain are inextricably mixed up with calico in 
an empirical arrangement, innocent of pattern or law. Its 
various essays read like stenographic reports of Mr. Powys' 
talks; but whereas on the lecture platform the talk is unified 
and harmonized by the magnetic personality of the speaker, 
in cold print it becomes exclamatory and falls apart for lack 
of style. It needs shaping and carving, planning for the 
whole scheme with its dues of balance, emphasis and climax. 

It is a pity, because Mr. Powys shows not only intelligent 
appreciation of his favorite masters, but the rarer quality of 
imaginative sympathy. Milton, "the incarnation of the 
Nietzschean ideal . . . less of a Christian than any 
European writer since the Gospel appeared;" Shelley's "ice- 
cold austerity of mind — necessary if one has to detach oneself 
entirely from the idols of the market-place ;" Whitman, who 
"holds open by main gigantic force that door of hope which 
Fate and God and Man and the Laws of Nature are all 
endeavoring to close;" Nietzsche, whose "spiritual contest" 
was the "deliberate self-inflicted crucifixion of the Christ in 
him, as an offering to the Apollo in him ;" Shakespeare's "ach- 
ing rhythms," Shakespeare of the "melancholy skepticism, 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

with its half-humorous assent to the traditional pieties"; in 
these and other instances he shows a comprehension born of 
love. 

These papers are fragmentary studies of aspects and tem- 
peraments. They scorn to be "constructive," or exhaustive, 
or in any sense complete; but they are personal and sincere, 
and now and then they shake out rainbow lights, offer hints 
of glory. Our concern at present is with the nine poets among 
the author's nineteen literary heroes ; among these he is most 
incisive with Shakespeare, Shelley, perhaps Whitman, and 
most obvious with Keats and Arnold. But the whole book is 
a rhapsody of praise for the "grand style," of which he says: 
"It announces and commands; it weeps and it pleads; it 
utters oracles and wrestles with angels. It never apologizes, 
it never rationalizes, and it never explains." H. M. 

Earth Deities and Other Rhythmic Masques, by Bliss Car- 
man and Mary Perry King. Kennerley. 

I own to lack of interest in this kind of artificial and fan- 
ciful little out-door plays, and to a wonder whether our 
poets can not give a more significant and modern answer to 
the many out-door clubs through the country who wish to 
present sylvan plays in the woods. The Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco perhaps set the fashion during the nineties, and 
many other clubs have followed it, but as yet, so far as lam 
aware, nothing has been done which will endure beyond the 
day's entertainment. 

Recently I was one of the judges in a competition for 
two prizes, of one hundred dollars and of fifty dollars, offered 
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